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"If the world is only to last a hundred million years, it is still in all
its freshness, and has but just begun . . . what new things will spring
up in arts, in sciences, in nature, and, I venture to say, even in history,
which are as yet unknown to us! What discoveries will be made! What
various revolutions will happen in states and empires! What ignorance
must be ours, and how slight is an experience of not above six or seven
thousand years!"28
Why is this passage never quoted? I was stopped short by it, yester-
day evening.
THE REFUGEE
He rings just as I was about to go out I have an appointment with
the dentist; am already late. No one to open the door and tell him:
"Monsieur is not in." I come lacing up my shoes. The refugee begins
an endless story to explain to me that his case ought to interest me
particularly. He takes out of a leather briefcase an album containing
many signatures of celebrities, urges me to add mine; this is odious to
me. When he hears me sniffle, he thinks he is showing kindness by
exclaiming: TKave you a cold?" He would like to move me to pity;
but I haven't the time to be stirred. "Come back another day; you see
that today I cannot . . ." "I had already come yesterday." Now that
he has me, he wants to take advantage; this is awkward of him; he
only succeeds in irritating me; he feels this and wastes a little more
time excusing himself. All the hope he had put in my advice, my help,
my aid, is deflated. His voice trembles, he tries to find words. . . .
And all day long I carry about my remorse for that insufficient help,
for my abruptness, for my impatience. If I had only taken down the
poor fellow's name and address, as I generally do. But no, no way of
making up. . , .
Intolerable moral feeling of deficiency, of indigence (I am the
indigent one in this case).
SO October
As soon as I am in the train on the way toward Marseille, my
thought, eventually liberated from those constant worries obsessing
me, becomes alert, active, creative again. It is an indescribable delight,
and not comparable to any other.
I imagine a continuation to the two chapters of my Genevidve,
men who have thought we come too late to say anything that has not been
said already. The finest and most beautiful ideas on morals and manners
have been swept away before our times, and nothing is left for us to glean
after the ancients and the ablest among the moderns." (Translation by Henri
van Laun of The Characters of Jean de La Bruy&re.)
28 From the same translation.